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HOW WE MADE OUR MEMBERSHIP 


HOW THE FOUR-FIGURE LABOUR PARTIES REACHED THE 
ROLL OF HONOUR. 


In last month’s Labour Organiser 
appeared an interesting ‘‘roll of hon- 
our’’ consisting of the names of those 


Local Labour Parties who, during the: 


past year, returned and paid affiliation 
fees to the Labour Party on a member- 
ship of four figures. 

We have written to a number of our 
friends in selected constituencies ask- 
ing them to give the readers of the 
Labour Organiser the benefit of their 
experience and methods in securing 
and retaining membership. The result 
has been a highly instructive and 
inspiring number of responses, some of 
which we print below. We shall publish 
others next month and readers whose 
membership is still at an unsatisfactory 
figure will derive from these statements 
considerable insight into the best 
methods of increasing membership and 
developing Party work generally. We 
are deeply grateful to our correspond- 
ents who have sent in such instructive 
matter. 

Our attention has been drawn to the 
fact that the roll of honour as _ pub- 
lished contained the name of the 
Secretary or Agent, but in § some 
instances there is both a secretary and 
agent and in order not to deprive those 
responsible for proper credit our read- 
ers will please note that agents are 
engaged in the following additional 
constituencies mentioned in the list ; all 
three are members of the N.A.L.R. and 
E.A. 

Norwich: J. Brooksbank. 

Cambridge: S. Dye. 

Mile End: I. Shafran. 


WHY WOOLWICH CAME FIRST. 
The Premier Record. 

Readers of the Labour Organiser 
are familiar with Woolwich progress. 
While it is perfectly true that 4,971 
members represent the total of the two 
Divisions of Woolwich, nevertheless 
that number divided by two would 
simply leave Woolwich in first place in 


both Divisions, because the member- 
ship given is more than twice the total 
of the nearest competitor. We con- 
gratulate once again Coun. W. Bare- 
foot and Miss Mabel Crout, J.P., on 
the proud position Woolwich occupies. 
The following message from Mr. Bare- 
foot tells us how it is done. 

“The Woolwich Labour Party since 
its formation in 1903, has pinned its 
faith on individual membership for 
both organisation and financial pur- 
poses, and has no reason to regret that 
it adopted this policy before individual 
membership was recognised by the 
National Party, although like all other 
local parties we are far from satisfied 
with the number of members enrolled. 

“The Editor asks how we get our 
membership, the subscriptions paid and 
how collected, and the following parti- 
culars may be useful. During our first 
ten years we relied on voluntary work- 
ers to obtain members and to collect 
subscriptions, but it was steadily borne 
on us that, with all the will in the 
world, volunteers could not collect - 
with that regularity which is the secret 
of financial success. It has always to 
be remembered it is a comparatively 
new doctrine that people should pay 
for their politics, and the most stalwart 
of our supporters are apt. to neglect 
their political subscriptions unless con- 
sistently reminded of it. At any rate 
that is our experience. 

“Tt has been our object to build up 
our membership on a penny a week 
basis, collected monthly, but until we 
took the plunge and appointed a paid 
collector at the end of 1913 we could 
not ensure regularity of collection. 
Unfortunately we were not able to test 
out at once the success or otherwise of 
the innovation, owing to the: interven- 
tion of the war years. Woolwich folk 
were working all manner of extra- 
ordinary hours during those years. 
Both on organisation and membership 
it was a mere matter of hanging on 
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like grim death until the war clouds 
had passed. But we had the courage 
of our conviction and persevered with 
the paid collector so as to maintain the 
nucleus of a membership on which to 
build after the war. 

‘“‘Our members’ subscriptions fell 
from £349 in 1913 to 4,242 in 1918, 
but the event has proved that the right 
course was adopted, and I only men- 
tion the war difficulty, which of course 
was not particular to Woolwich, to 
stress the importance of optimism dur- 
ing the ‘black periods’ which every 
industrial area has to suffer. 

“From 1918 our membership steadily 
increased until it reached a peak in 


1926, when £793 was collected in 
members’ subscriptions. Owing to 
Arsenal discharges and the gradual 


removal of many families who came 
here during the war that figure was not 
maintained, and last year’s subscrip- 
tions fell to £365 and our membership 
to 4,355. A membership campaign fol- 
lowing the Parliamentary Election in 
May resulted in the enrolment of 964 
new members and we are again on the 
move to the 4700 mark. 

*“And here let me say that we do 
not rely entirely on the paid collector 
to increase the membership. While it 
is his particular job to be always on 
the look-out for new members, and to 
spend his time when not collecting, in 
canvassing from our marked register 
of supporters, our Ward Committees 
are also used. We take every oppor- 
tunitv and excuse: for initiating ‘‘Mem- 
Hership Campaigns.’’ There is always 
the loss by death, removals, and dis- 
gruntlement to be made up. If you 
start the year with 5,000 members, it 
will not be 5,000 at the end of the 
year, unless vigorous steps are taken 
to make up the wastage. 

‘Having secured your member there 
are. in our experience, two golden rules 
religiously to observe. The first is to 
be sure that every member receives a 
notice of his ward meeting each month. 
Fighty per cent. will not attend, but 
it keeps members in touch with the 
Party. 

“The second rule is to insist that the 
collector shall so ‘work’ his round that 
he calls on the member for his sub- 
scription on the same day each month. 
Regularity is the secret of successful 
finance. Four-fifths of our members 
now pay their political subscription as 
regularly as they do their trade union 
and insurance dues, and, knowing the 
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day the collector will call they leave 
their subscription if they happen to be 
out. ; 

‘“‘The usual days for collections are 
Friday, Saturday and Monday, and the 
other days are spent in making back 
calls. If only all our members were 
as well trained as the ninety per cent 
who pay on the appointed day, the 
‘back call’ days could be usefully spent 
by the collector in canvassing for new 
members. 

‘Although we are not satisfied, and 
shall not be until our membership 
totals at least a third of the 35,000 
Labour votes in Woolwich, we are con- 
vinced that results have justified the 
paid collector method of collection.” 


HOW FAVERSHAM 
SECOND. 
2,256 Members. 

The Faversham D.L.P. with Major 
Leigh Aman as its candidate, jumped 
six thousand votes at the recent elec- 
tion and, with a poll of 15,275, only 
missed victory by 944 votes. How much 
of this solid progress in such a 
scattered constituency was due to indi- 
vidual membership our readers will 
gather for themselves from the follow 
ing modest statement sent us by the 
Secretary, Mr. A. E. Castle, 21, Water= 
loo Road, Sittingbourne, Kent. 

“The Faversham division covers an 
area of roughly 100 sq. miles. Fortun 
ately, it contains three fair-sized tow 
—Sheerness, Sittingbourne and Fave 
ham; and two smaller ones: Queen- 
borough and Rainham. Our member- 
ship has been built up in these places 
and two or three of the larger 
villages. I ought to add that just ov 
half of the membership is in Sheern 
which has an exceedingly efficient! 
organisation. 3 

“Our method of obtaining members 
has been as follows: A ‘marked regis- 
ter’ has gradually been compiled. After 
each election, a circular letter is sent 
to those who promised to vote Labour 
(and are ‘non’) inviting them to become 
members. Where possible, this has 
been followed up by a personal visit by 
party workers. ; 

“Our basis of membership is one 
penny per week which is paid weekly, © 
monthly or quarterly according to 
arrangements made between collect 
and member to suit their mutual con 
venience. Where possible, collectors 
are allotted certain streets or groups 
of houses. 2 
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“IT feel certain that we could doubie 
our membership if we could get enough 
collectors. One collector cannot com- 
fortably manage many more than 
thirty members, and being a more or 
less tedious job, good collectors are 
hard to get. 

“We have built up the membership 
and organisation of the Party solely by 
voluntary effort from top to bottom.’ 


BADGES AND CERTIFICATES AT 


NEWPORT, MON. 


Our readers will be interested in the 
various methods for improving the indi- 
vidual membership at Newport, Mon. 
Mr. W. B. Lewcock, of 84, Stow Hill, 
Newport, Mon., has kindly promised us 
a photograph of the illuminated certi- 
ficate used in his Division and we hope 
to be able to reproduce same in our 
next issue. We think the idea of 
encouraging a healthy competitive 
spirit among the component organisa- 
tions of the Party is well worth the 


‘attention of secretaries in other places.. 


“The Newport Labour Movement has 
always recognised the utility of a large 
individual membership for organising 
purposes. 

‘*In 1921, there were only some 150 
individual members of the Party, and 
since that time many methods have 
been adopted in order to increase the 
number. First of all, at the beginning 
of the year we tried the method of 
sending the list of members residing in 
a ward to the ward secretary, and svug- 
gested that the ward should organise 
a house to house visitation, 
members to renew their membership for 
the current year. Canvassers were 
asked to obtain from the member a list 
of persons whom they thought would 
be willing to join the Party. The sec- 
ond list was then canvassed and 
usually resulted in many of these people 
joining the’ Party. This process has 
been repeated on many occasions with 
the result that there has been a steadily 
increasing membership. 

“Tn addition to this, in 1925 we circu- 
larised the whole of the promises in 
our canvass for the municipal elections 
of the year before, and followed that 
up by a personal visitation. We also 
sent deputations to those Trade Union 
Branches who would receive us, to 
address them on Individual. Member- 
ship. These two methods resulted in 
a nett gain of 200 members. In the 
following year we decided to organise 


* 
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our women members in ward sections, 
instead of as previously in one central 
women’s section. Ten women’s sec- 
tions were established and the effect 
at once was to create a healthy com- 
petitive spirit and through this, many 
members were made. 

“This year, in order to 
stimulate competition amongst the 
wards for members, we decided to 
present an illuminated certificate to the 
ward which succeeded in making the 
largest number of individual members, 
and a silver Labour Party badge to the 
person who enrolled the largest num- 
ber. This has proved an enormous 
success, and the other evening a 
special social function was arranged to . 
present the certificate to our Crindau 
Ward, which had succeeded in enrol- 
ling no less'than 456 members. 


“The badge went to one of our 
women members in the same ward, 
whose record was 420 members. The 
ward committee had appointed her as 
the secretary of the membership cam- 
paign in the ward, and she took upon 
herselr the task of canvassing the whole 
ward for members, with the above 
result. A similar competition will taixe 
place next year, and in view of the 
friendly rivalry which is in existence 
following the presentation, we antici- 
pate a substantial increase in. our 
numbers next year. 

‘‘Another feature of our membership 
is the relationship of the clubs to the 
Party. By an arrangement with the 
Labour Hall, Ltd., which controls the 
four Labour clubs in the town, each 
club member becomes a member of the 
Labour Party. His membership fee for 
the club is 5/- a year, and one-fifth of 
this is handed to the Labour Party to 
cover his membership to that body. 
This has only been in operation this 
year, and our membership is already 
considerably increased. 


“The greatest difficulty an organisa- 
tion experiences is in interesting and 
keeping its membership, and with the 
object of retaining ours we _ have 
insisted that meetings should be held 
regularly and that all members should 
be invited. For example — _ each 


further 


- Women’s section has a regular weekly 


most of which are held in 
and where the inevit- 
and cake is provided. 
attract a goodly num- 
and as a speaker is 
a fair 


meeting, 
the afternoons, 
able cup of tea 
These meetings 
ber’ each week, 
almost always in attendance 
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amount of propaganda work is done 
this way. Periodically, the women 
members who do not attend are circu- 
larised and visited by stewards 
appointed for this purpose. At ward 
committee meetings the individual 
members are invited to attend by 
circular, and this keeps even those who 
do not attend in touch with the Party, 
as the business of the meeting is 
usually stated on the circular. 

‘‘We have also found it helpful to 
run certain functions such as socials 
and children’s outings, to which mem- 
bers of the party only are entitled to 
be present. Last year we took 3,200 
children for an outing to the country 
free, the money for which was raised 
by a sweep on the Derby. We also 
organised a pantomime outing to Lon- 
don in January of this year, and this 
was confined to members of the Labour 
Party and in consequence a number of 
people joined the Party in order to 
participate in the outing. All these 
things tend to keep our members 
together and to attract new ones. 

‘“‘As our membership subscription 


‘hitherto has been the nominal 1/- per. 


year for men, and 6d. for women, we 
have not had the difficulty that some 
parties experience who collect their 
subscriptions weekly or monthly. 
“There is, however, no ‘grand 
highway’ by which membership to the 
Labour Party can be attracted, and our 
experience is, that all sorts of methods 
have to be adopted in order to accom- 
plish this object. There are many 
people who consistently vote Labour, 
but never join the Labour Party 
because they have not been asked, and 
one feels that if constituency parties 
set themselves the task of getting into 
touch with these people, the member- 
ship of the Party in the country is 
bound to be increased enormously.”’ 


BERMONDSEY WEST BIDDING 
FOR BIGGER FIGURES, 

In many respects the Bermondsey 
Labour Movement presents a pattern to 
the rest of us, but in making com- 
parisons it must be remembered that 
Bermondsey West — the Division for 
which Dr. Salter sits—is a Division 
of a Divided Borough and Rotherhithe, 
the sister Division, is also to be found 
in the roll of honour. | 

Bermondsey West returned 1,800 
members last year. We gather from 
Mr. J. A. W. Douglas, the Secretary 
and Agent, that Bermondsey’s success 


in membership has been due to organ- 
isation through ward committees and 
the successful launching and retention 
of their Labour monthly the Bermond-— 
sey Labour Magazine, which, by-the- 
way, is one of the best Labour month- 
lies in the country. : 

The Bermondsey Labour Magazine 
is sold at one penny each, though we 
gather that ample discretion is left to 
the street stewards who deliver the 
papers. A first-rate organisation for 
the delivery of the paper has been built 
up consisting of street stewards who 
work from cards. The cards provide 
space for twenty-five houses. There 
are  one-hundred-and-thirty regular 
street stewards who give their service 
voluntarily, and an average of £20 per 
month is brought in by them. Incident— 
ally, the total circulation of the 
magazine is fourteen thousand copies- 
It is on this basis of street stewards 
that Party contributions are also cel- 
lected. 

Regular readers of the Labour 
Organiser will recollect that we have 
frequently pointed out the close con- 
nection possible between big paying 
membership and the distribution of 
local papers. Where one thing is suc- 
cessfully done the other thing can be 
equally successful; in fact, one enter- 
prise calls for the other. Bermondsey 
is an excellent example of the success 
of this close connection between litera y 
propaganda and sound membership. 

We understand that in the New Year 
further efforts are to be made to 
increase the present figures. An appeal 
from the Member will be issued, to be 
followed by personal visitation, and an 
intensive campaign in January will be 
supplemented by a poster campaign. 
Incidentally the Bermondsey Labour 
Party has three hundred double crown 
boards permanently available on the 
exterior of members’ houses. 

Not for the first time the Movement 
will echo ‘‘Well done, Bermondsey." 


POPLAR POPLARISES 
MEMBERSHIP. 

Poplar South is another Division of 
a divided borough and its membership 
last year was returned at 1,705. One 
has always associated Poplar with 
exceptional poverty and yet the follow- 
ing table of contributions speaks for 


itself. 
Pais Gs 
1918-9 vhs ESS. COLO 
1919-20. ww = 30° FO 
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We understand from Gouns Gey J: 
Cressall, J.P., the Labour Agent, that 
there are eight wards in South Poplar 
and each ward has four to eight collec- 
Bermondsey the 


tors. Similarly to 

News-sheet is closely associated with 
membership. In this case the paper 
distributed is the London News. The 


papers are placed in addressed wrappers 
and delivered by the collectors. The 
collectors are voluntary, but some 
recognition of their service is made by 
giving them a special free invitation to 
the Party’s annual outing. 

This year a card has been widely 
distributed containing a message from 


the Member, Sam March, M.-.P., 
appealing to the electors to join the 
Labour Party. Arrangements have 


been made for these cards to be col- 
lected within a few days after delivery, 
and the result has been an increase of 
over £50 in contributions from mem- 
bers over the amount received for the 
corresponding period last year. 

The collectors are also utilised in 
_raising funds for other purposes and the 
South Poplar Labour Party have sev- 
eral enterprises of a unique nature. 
Last summer 1,861 children were taken 
to the country for an outing, tor which 
purpose over £100 was raised largely 
through the instrumentality of the col- 
lectors. Finally, it should be men- 
tioned that the interest of individual 
members in Party work is maintained 
by inviting them to their monthly ward 
meetings. It is arranged that these 
meetings shall finish their business at 
8.30 p.m., the business being followed 
by a speaker. 


THREE THOUSAND MEMBERS 
AT GREENWICH. 
And Still Making More. 

We referred last month to the pro- 
gress being made at Greenwich. Mr. 
A. Glyn Evans below explains in very 
concise manner how the extraordinary 
membership of fhree thousand in a 
single constituency has been achieved. 
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Regular readers of the ‘‘Labour 
Organiser’? will note how closely the 
method adopted approximates to that 
again and again advocated in these 
columns. Here is proof of the sound- 
ness of previous advice. 

Mr. Glyn Evans is modest 
mention of the ‘‘Greenwich Times 
but this is a local journal with a circu- 
lation of 14,000 copies necessarily 
closely associated with the successes of 
the Greenwich Party. 

“Tam invited by the Editor to relate 
how membership of our Party has been 
increased. This I do with the utmost 
pleasure, and trust it will be of some 
advantage to my fellow agents. It is 
surprising what can be done; if we 
try. To do any work effectively a com- 
plete understanding of what we desire 
to accomplish should be done. How? 
When? Why ? should occupy our minds 
before we contemplate upon the task. 
This is a pre-requisite condition of suc- 
cess. I humbly claim this has been 
done in Greenwich. A well-organised 
effort must ultimately bring reward and 
success in its trail. 

“In 1927 our membership was over- 
hauled, which revealed a large reduc- 
tion from the membership of two years 
previous, 1,000 being our actual 
strength. In organising for the re- 
covery of old members, it provided an 
opportunity of recruiting new members. 
Our first step was publicly inaugurating 
the campaign. Canvass cards written 
for each elector in street form, litera- 
ture ready for distribution and the par- 
ticular street or streets mapped out for 
a night or a number of nights for the 
week. This was done, and literature 
was distributed with a leaflet announc- 
ing that we were coming along to can- 
vass, and the canvasser would invite 
them to join the Labour Party at 1d. 
per week. 

“Our monthly paper, the ‘Greenwich 
Times,’ also was an useful medium to 
advertise our campaign. 
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“The first week we cast our nets to 
the deep (18 canvassers on the door- 
step) reaping a large haul of new mem- 
bers. This invoked greater enthusiasm, 
and although the workers were few our 
progress continued week after week, 
securing 500 new members joining the 
Party. ‘This was continued from Sep- 
tember, 1927, to September, 1928, in- 
tensely, and this year we are still 
making new members. As our mem- 
bership increased our work to consoli- 
date them as members became evident. 
During the period of our campaign in 
1927-1925 we increased our membership 
to 2,250, an increase of 1,500. Our 
present membership is 3,000 and fees 
upon this number will be paid this 
quarter. New members are enrolled 
week by week, but as we increase our 
numbers, the task of collecting becomes 
a very acute problem. What has been 
done in Greenwich can be done in 
cther parts of the country. Fellow 
agents all over the country are con- 
fronted with this problem. I humbly 
submit it can be solved. It has its diffi- 
culties which are more apparent than 
real. 
a number of reliable canvassers. Get 
together 12 ardent workers. Prepare 
the preliminary work of writing the 
canvass cards, distribute your litera- 
ture, and see that each worker is 
informed where and when to meet. It 
is advisable that the agent should attend 
if possible with the workers. This has 
a stimulating effect upon your helpers. 

“From door to door our faithful band 
of workers invited the people to join 
the party, ploughing their way through 
barren soil, and sowing the seeds into 
the ground, reaping a bountiful harvest, 
This must eventually be the history of 
any Party, and enrich its coffers, and 
place its finances in a healthy position, 
In addition it paves the way to return 


your Member to Parliament and upon 
local bodies.” 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND ITS ONE- 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO 
VILLAGES, 


When a County Division for four 
successive years pays affiliation fees on 
over a thousand members it is a proof 
of the possibilities even’on the country- 
side. This fine record seems to be the 
explanation of the fact that, in a type 
of constituency which many would 
despair of as a backward area, Labour 


One great difficulty is to secure 
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came within measurable sight of vic- 
tory. 

Mr. Sidney Dye, the Labour Agent, 
of 15, Alpha Terrace, Trumpington, 
Cambs., enlightens us below as to the 


method of organisation adopted. It- 


will be noted that in this instance the 
membership subscription has been 
based on a shilling per year. From 
what Mr. Dye says, however, we 
gather that this is really only a basis 
and members subscribe in several other 
directions. The balance sheet to hand 
shows income from collecting boxes 
and several other sources. 

“Cambridgeshire forms an adminis- 
trative County and Parliamentary 
Division with 47,475 electors and 
11,256 Labour votes in a three-cornered 
contest. There are 132 villages, the 
largest of which has less than 3,000 
electors. The twenty-five largest vil- 
lages contain only half the electorate, 
thus the other half are scattered 
throughout the 107 smaller villages. 
There are but few small industries 
apart from agriculture. Yet this divi- 
sion has fought the recent General 
Election and maintained an agent for 
three years almost entirely on its own 
financial resources. In addition, it has 
for four successive years paid affiliation 
jees to head office on well over 1,000 
members. 

“Tam asked, how is it done? Ninety- 
nine per cent. of the members are 
organised in thirty local labour parties, 
which cover only forty villages (mostly 
the larger ones). There are branches 
of the Workers’ Union covering about 
twenty other villages which have an 
affiliated membership of 540, and on 
whom we rely for local organisation. 


In nearly all of the other seventy-two 
villages we have village ‘correspond- 


ents,’ who assist when required for 
selling draw tickets and helping with 
mectings when they are held in their 
own villages. 

‘‘Our membership subscription is the 
humble 1/- a year, but let it be said 
that the 1t/- is only their first contri- 
bution. Throughout the winter months 
we run a big programme of social 
events and meetings, and from the 
profits on these events the local parties 
are able to make substantial grants to 
the Divisional Party. 


“The Divisional Party organises a 


big New Year Party in Cambridge, 
which attracts upwards of 800 people ; 
and adds to the attraction of the 
annual meetings and the half-yearly 
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meeting by a dance or social, with as 
big a ‘gun’ to speak as can be obtained 
for the occasion. During the summer 
one large garden féte is held (average 
attendance 2,000) and usually three or 
four smaller ones in different parts of 
the Division. Every event, as far as 
possible, is made the occasion for 
social enjoyment and a political speech. 

“Each local party is encouraged to 


work intensively in its own village and’ 


perhaps to help in neighbouring areas, 
whilst the four annual divisional 
gatherings give scope for united divi- 
sional efforts and prevent the local par- 
ties from becoming too localised in out- 
look. 

“The agent is a much travelled man 
within the Division. Constant per- 
sonal touch is essential in a rural area 
even with organised local parties, 
whilst there is everlasting scope for 
pioneering efforts in the unorganised 
or only partly organised villages. It is 
hoped that with the new membership 


‘ecards we shall be able to add another: 


ten local parties to our lists and bring 
our membership up to at least 2,000 
by next March. In rural areas we have 
to follow the old saying: Many a 
mickle makes a muckle,’ and work 
for the smaller things in order to 
achieve the larger objects.”’ 


DEPTFORD’S GOOD SYSTEM. 


Below Mr. Frank Organ, the Labour 
Agent, of 435, New Cross Road, 
London, S.E. 14, gives an instructive 


explanation of the membership and , 


methods for which he is responsible at 
Deptford. Our seaders will be 
specially interested in the affiliation 
policy of the Royal Arsenal Co-opera- 
tive Society’s Political Committee. The 
policy of this Committee has been to 
use their funds in encouraging the 
development .of individual membership 
and one couf@ almost wish that certain 
other organisations could take the tip. 

Accompanying Mr. Organ’s com- 
munication are several useful  speci- 
mens, among them being the contribu- 
tion card in present use. This card is 
adaptable for weekly, monthly or 
quarterly subscriptions, and it 1s pro- 
bably the most useful contribution card 
we have seen. In view, however, of 
the national card now in course of pre- 
paration (in connection with which we 
understand the Deptford card has been 
considered) we do not think it necessary 
to reproduce here. Collectors are pro- 


vided with small collecting books inter- 
leaved with short pages, the book serv- 
ing for thirty-two members for twelve 
months. This collecting book is a very 
handy specimen and worthy of more 
general use. A check on these books. 
and a record of members is kept in a 
suitable membership record book at the 
agent’s office. We should imagine this 
book would be of a size and quality 
quite imposing as an evidence of the 
Party’s strength. 

Another of the specimens enclosed is 
a reply post card used as an invitation 
to membership ; apparently this card is 
left with prospective members and _ the 
signed portion of the card is either to 
be sent through the post or is collected. 

“Individual membership is an import- 
ant part of the organisation of the 
Labour Party. The number of Parties 
paying affiliation fees of 30/- to the 
National Party is evidence that too 
little attention is being paid to this 
side of the organisation. 

“In comparison with other local 
Labour Parties, those operating in 
South-east London have the largest 
individual inembership pro rata of area 
and population. The adjoining consti- 
tuencies of Woolwich, Greenwich, 
Lewisham, Deptford, Bermondsey and 
Rotherhithe have a minimum mem- 
bership of 15,000. 


“In considering- the growth of the 
individual membership of any Party 
existent advantages which are not gen- 
eral must be considered. 

“In the ‘Roll of Honour’ the names 
of eleven London Divisions appear, 
eight of these are Labour Parties to 
which the Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Society is directly affiliated. I have no 
hesitation in affirming that the affilia- 
tion of the R.A.C.S. to the Labour 
Parties in the area in which the 
Society operates and the consequent 
activity of the Society’s representatives 
on Labour Party Committees has a 
tremendous influence in creating the 
atmosphere ‘in which the individual 
membership of the Labour Parties 
develops. 


“In Deptford the R.A.C.S. affiliates 
on a basis of 18,390 members; in addi- 
tion to this there are five Co-operative 
Guilds also directly affiliated. The 
influence of this activity on individual 
membership is proved by the ‘Roll of 
Honour.’ 

“The administrative policy of the 
Political Purposes Committee of thc 
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R.A.C.S. is to deliberately encourage 
individual membership of the Party 
instead of subsidising the adoption of 
candidates. In addition to affiliation 
fees a grant is given for increased 
membership of the Party. This is a 
great help financially, but the moral 
influence is of even greater value. 
‘Our method of organisation is the 
normal one. In the division we have 
twelve Ward Committees and six 
Women’s Sections. Our membership 
campaign has been organised on the 
basis of house-to-house canvass in the 
definite labour wards with canvass 
from the marked register in the non- 
labour wards. This work is organised 
by the ward committees, each opera- 
ting in its own ward. Experience has 
proved that from 11 a.m. to 12.30 on 
Sunday mornings is the best time for 
this particular work, as the men are 
usually at home at that time and a 
band of five canvassers can bring in on 
an average twenty new members. No 
member is accepted unless the first 
month's contribution of 4d. is paid. 
“The greater number of our mem- 


bers pay monthly contributions at the - 


rate of id. per week; some pay 
quarterly and others annually. If a 
member is unemployed one penny per 
month is accepted until the member 
gets into employment. 

“The wards having organised the can- 
vass for members, it is left to the 
Agent to find the collectors for the 
monthly collections. Special books are 
prepared and each collector pays con- 
tributions in to the office. At our six 
women’s section meetings contributions 
are taken weekly and for this purpose 
a collector’s book is provided and a 
collector appointed by the section. We 
have at present sixty collectors, all of 
whom are voluntary workers. Our 
membership is now 2,200 and we are 
still continually adding to that num- 
ber.”’ 

NORTH SALFORD STILL 
INCREASING. 

Mr. C. Bramall, of rz, Clarence 
Street, Lower Broughton, Manchester, 
responds to our request for information 
in the following paragraphs. 

Accompanying Mr. Bramall’s matter 
are two excellent forms which are used 
for the purposes of ward reports and 
office records. We much regret that 
we are unable to reproduce these forms 
here, but they are of such general 
interest that we shall publish them in 
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our next issue, for in many places 
where organisation is reaching the 
higher efficiency there is a demand for 
systematised returns. 

“This Division consists of five 
Wards, each meeting fortnightly, with 
its own Officers, Committees, and Col- 
lectors, etc. Possessing Local Auto- 
nomy, the wards vie with each other 
for membership, holding from time to 
time membership campaigns, added to 
appeals at meetings for members. We 
used to find it difficult to get one 
shilling per year, now we find a penny 
per week more attractive, and is now 
our minimum subscription. 

“*The chief difficulty is to get mem- 
bers to collect the pennies. We allow 
12} per cent. commission for collecting,. 
but still have a job to obtain sufficient 
help to bring in all that we shouid. 

““All the collectors pay the subs. to 
their respective ward secretary, who in 
turn pays them in to me after making 
certain deductions for ward expenses. 

“‘The wards are encouraged to raise 
money for municipal election expenses 
by means of dances, socials, ete. 

“Each collector is furnished with an 
official collecting book, which we have 
specially printed for the purpose. No 
person can become a member without 
submitting a signed membership form 
to the Division membership secretary, 
who is the only person authorised to 
issue membership cards, and by that 
means I am able to keep a check on 
membership. We have a system of 
duplicate collecting books, one always 
being in the hands of the membership 
secretary, who audits same. 

“The success of this Division is due 
to ward organization. This proved 
itself at the last General Election, when 
the agent’s work was much simplified 
by being able to delegate responsibility 
to the ward officials who, in turn, were 
able to see that the work was carried 
out properly in each of their respective 
wards; and so were enabled to return 
Ben Tillett to Parliament. 


_ “Tam naturally proud of the organ- 
ization, having been its secretary for 
the last eight years when its member- 
ship was about forty. I expect to pay 
affiliation on 2,000 members this year. 

“T take this opportunity of thanking 
you for the help we received from your 
splendid journal The Labour Organ- 
iser, which, to my mind, is indispens- 
able to all who would make a success 
of their Local Party.” 
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NEW IDEAS AT NORWICH. 


Bringing the 1/- Member into Paying 
Line. 


Norwich, with its membership of 
1,438, is apparently seeking to improve 
upon these figures. and also to raise 
a maiter of £400 per year from its 
members. 


The Norwich Party’s subscription is- 
a minimum of one shilling per year, 
but-in a circular issued to members it 
is pointed out that many of the mem- 
bers are able to pay a much higher con- 
tribution. Some members are definitely 
enrolled for an annual subscription of 
twenty shillings which is collected as 
the member wishes. Others subscribe 
various sums and these are all placed 
on the books of collectors who collect 
the contributions and report direct to 
Mr. Brooksbank, the Labour Agent. 


The method used in making members 
is to leave a circular at all the ‘‘Fors”’ 
‘in a certain street, the canvasser taking 
out a maximum of thirty a day. The 
circulars are followed up by a personal 
visit on the second day after distribu- 
tion and the distribution is generally 
arranged so that the personal calls can 
be made on the Friday night and Satur- 
day afternoon, these having proved the 
best times to secure members. Ob- 
viously, there is a point in this, as if 
people are canvassed when they have 
no money to pay the subscription, 
various excuses are given, rather than 
the real one, and so membership is 
lost. 


It is tound that a canvasser can com- 
fortably do thirty calls on the Friday 
which can be followed up on the 
Saturday. We understand that the 
agent himself occasionally canvasses 
and in one district where there was 
difficulty in making members the 
agent’s canvass actually resulted in one 
hundred and forty-two new members 
being made in two consecutive week- 
ends, producing in cash the sum of 
£8 16s. od. contributions 

An interesting point about the circu- 
lars issued is that members contributing 
twenty shillings are promised a compli- 
mentary ticket for every meeting held 
under the auspices of the Party, seats 
being reserved for these members. We 
regret that considerations of space 
prevent us from reproducing the circu- 
lars here but there are several good 
points embodied in them, and we shall 
reproduce them next month. Altogether, 
it appears that the Norwich Labour 
Party are making fine use of their 
present membership and are going 
about it the right way to secure a rapid 
increase. 

An instance of the success attending 
the Norwich efforts to bring the old 
shilling membership into a really pay- 
ing line is given us. The day after the 
issue of first circulars appealing for 
higher contributions one member 
walked in with his form filled in for 
four names, these being those of him- 
self, his wife and two daughters, each 
enrolled for a contribution of twenty 
shillings per year—Not a bad lift from 
the previous ‘shilling. 


tional Labour 
under the auspices of the National Council of Labour 
Colleges—the Labour Educational Organisation. Some 
have run through, seven editions. 
Man or Woman 
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First you should get Labour’s Liveliest Monthly 
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(5d. post free, 5s. per year.) 
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The Labour Party League of Youth 


By MR. R. T. WINDLE, Assistant National Agent. 


There is a rapidly growing apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the organisa- 
tion of youth within the Party, which 
is being reflected in the number oi 
branches of the League which are 
being formed throughout the country. 
The Editor of the Labour Organiser 
has agreed to allocate some space each 
month to League of Youth matters and 
I am sure that hints upon the conduct 
of branches of the League of Youth 
will be helpful both to the young people 
themselves, and to the Local Party 
officials who are giving all encourage- 
ment possible in this connection. 

In January last a conference was 
held in London and an Advisory Com- 
mittee was established. This Advisory 
Committee has been recognised by the 
National Executive Committee of the 
Party and functions as other Advisory 
Committees of the Party do. Amongst 
the developments that have taken place 
since the Conference is the issue of a 
badge for the League of Youth, parti- 
culars of which were given in the 
Labour Party advertisement in last 
month’s “L.O.’’ A League of Youth 
Monthly Bulletin conveying hints and 
information to the branches of the 
League has been _ established and 
circulated amongst the branches since 
July last; Rules and Standing Orders 
for the guidance of the branches have 
been approved by the National 
Executive and have been circulated; 
in many areas Advisory Committees 
or Youth Federations have come into 
existence for co-ordinating the work 
of the branches of the League, and 
encouraging the development of 
branches in districts where they do not 
already exist. 

These developments are the work of 
a few short months, and anyone who 
has had any experience in great move- 
ments understands the need for cater- 
ing for the young people and providing 
an avenue for them to enter the Move- 
ment so that they can become efficient 
adult members a little later. 

The rules of the Party which were 
accepted by the last Annual Conference 
at Brighton provided that persons 
could become individual members of 
the Party from the age of sixteen 
upwards. The Executive have agreed 
to an alteration of the rules of the 
branches of the League of Youth to 
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provide that members of the League 
should be recruited from members of 
the Labour Party between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five, and from young 
people who are too young to join the 
Labour Party who are between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen. It will 
be seen that membership of the League 
is also for persons over the age of six- 
teen, membership of the Labour Party. 
The new rules provide for this, and the 
branches of the League are now an 
integral part of the Local Party organ- 
isation. 

The scope of activities for branches 
of the League is extremely wide. 
While the political side is important it 
does not want to be over-emphasised. 
The branches should carry on work 
which is both recreational and educa- 
tional and every effort should be made 
to prepare syllabuses of activities of a 
varied character providing for sports, 
social functions, business meetings, 
debates lectures, etc., so that the young 
people, whatever their particular tastes, 
may be catered for. 
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The following is a list of activities 
which have been undertaken or 
attempted by different branches of the 
League of Youth which have communi- 
cated with Head Office :— 


Debates. Orchestras. 
Reciting. Draughts Tourna- 
Library. ment. 
Propaganda Rambles. 
Training. Cycling. 
Mock Elections. Hockey. 
Conduct of Swimming. 
Meetings. Cricket. 
Election work. Football. 
Distribution of Camps. 


Literature. Gymnastics. 


Addressing. Nature Study. 
Lectures. Handicrafts. 
Socials. Fretwork. 
Coinpetitions: Study Circles. 
Dramatic. Esperanto. 
Pierrot Troupe. Ping-pong. 
Singing Parties. Games. 
Dancing. 

. Choirs. For Girls. 
Christmas Parties Domestic tuition. 
Summer Outing. Sewing. 
Drum and Fife Knitting. 


Band First Aid. 
This is indeed a very varied assort- 
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ment of activities and indicates the 
wide scope there is if the people who 
are arranging the activities of the 
branch have an aptitude for develop- 
ing varied programmes of activity. 

In conclusion I want to emphasise 
the importance of developing our 
young people’s organisation as a very 
valuable asset to the Labour Party. Its - 
immediate value lies in the assistance 
that it is going to get from young 
enthusiastic people who are attracted 
to our Party. To take a longer view, 
we must appreciate the advantage that 
will come to the Party from the 
experience that these young people will 
be getting by being in touch with the 
Movement early in their lives, and by 
equipping themselves to become effi- 
cient adult members of the Party in a 
few years’ time. The Local or Divi- 
sional Labour Party which has not yet 
got a branch of the League of Youth 
established in its area ought to give 
immediate attention to this very valu- 
able side of our work, and see that this 
omission is rectified. It is hoped that 
useful hints in connection with the 
organisation of the League will be 
given month by month in_ these 
columns. 
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THAT SUMMER ELECTION 


A SUMMING-UP. 


in our last two issues our readers 
have read a selection of opinions on the 
desirability or otherwise of a summer 
election garnered from experienced 
agents in all parts of the country. 
Though some further views have 
reached us considerations of space com- 
pel us now to summarise and if possible 
draw conclusions from what has been 
said. 

Our readers will have noticed that 
the views we have published represent 
the experience of election agents in 
widely differing types of constituencies 
in all parts of the country. Possibly 
this accounts for the striking conflict 
of evidence which appears at first sight 
to be the most significant thing about 
the answers given. 

From this conflict of testimony on 
certain points we. have sought to 
ascertain whether there was a common 
point of view for certain types of con- 
stituency. It has not been easy to do 


so. Woolwich and Leicester—not dis- ~ 


similar constituencies in their type of 
Labour movement and past political 
propaganda and experience—agree in 
condemning summer elections, but 
Preston, Deptford, Sheffield and others 
bear testimony the other way. Can- 
vassing experiences appear to have been 
opposite in some of these constituencies, 
though it is admitted by most that al- 
though canvassing can be pleasanter 
canvassers are more difficult to obtain 
in the summer. The testimony of the 
rural constituencies is mostly in favour 
of a summer election, though even here 
it seems to be admitted that the advan- 


tages have in the past been 
exaggerated. 
The critic may be inclined to ask 


why all this bother and to suggest that 
the election will come at will, notwith- 
standing the opinions of the election- 
cers. We are not so sure of this, for 
was not the period of the last election 
deliberately chosen? It seems to have 
been well worth our while to enquire 
whether this period suited ourselves 
most or our opponents. Most of our 
correspondents found that the Whitsun 
holiday falling in the, election period 
proved an adverse factor. We can 
imagine that no Labour Prime Minister 
would willingly precipitate an election 
as Mr, Baldwin did in face of the ex- 


: 
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perience of our Party last Whitsuntide. 
But successful politicians may be after 
all apt to forget the week’s loss Of 
effort, disorganisation of postal arrange- 
ments, and the break in canvassing 
which were the common experience and 
our readers’ experiences will have helped 
to bring these to mind. It is our con- 
sidered opinion that a few additional 
constituencies would have been won 
but for the factor mentioned. 

One factor not mentioned by any of 
our correspondents, but having an im- 
portant bearing on the next election is 
that if a General Election is to be fought 
at any time on a new register it must 
be a winter election. And Heaven save 
us from a summer election in 1930 when > 
the register will be over twelve months 
old. 

The new register comes into force on 
the 1st November each year and there 
is no longer any power to vary this 
date by Order in Council. Any altera- 
tion to provide a new register for a 
summer election would require an Act 
of Parliament. 

Taking the evidence of our corres- 
pondents as a whole we are convinced 
that though the health of the workers 
is benefitted and that the work is 
pleasanter during the summer the ad- 
vantages of a summer election have 
been exaggerated, and an election in 
the winter is a distinct advantage in 
some constituencies. These constitu- 
encies are, however, a minority. In 
the majority of constituencies a summer 
election would advantage Labour 
though in some industrial towns this 
advantage would disappear unless a 
new register was provided for. There 
are also distinct ‘‘danger periods” to 
be avoided such as the Whitsun and 
August holidays and the harvests. This 
means May or June, avoiding Whitsun. 
Owing to Whitsun being a movable 
feast it is impossible to fix a definite 
date, and the preferable period would 
appear to be May if taken before Whit- | 
sun and late june if taken afterwards. 

Since our notes were written we un- 
derstand that the plebiscite of the Scot- 
tish Parties taken by the Scottish Coun- 
cil of the Labour Party has resulted in 
some division of opinion, though as the 
law stands the main conclusions are in 
harmony with those just stated. 
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THE SECRETARY'S PAGE 


HELP AND HINTS IN SEASON, 


in a small county constituency we 
Visited the other day we found no less 
than. six branches of the (League of 
course of 


formation. We have observed wich 1n- 


Aerest the extraordinary good member-- 


ship which some League branches are 
able. to procure right from the com- 
mencement, but what puzzles us is the 
singular apathy of some Local Parties 
to the new efforis for the organisation 
at Youth. What certainly is not de-+ 
sired is thar Divisional Parties should 
themselves organise and conduct the 
But they can create 
the opportunity for branches to be 
formed and afford the earlier facilities, 
after which Youth will take care of it- 
self. There is probably not a Party in 
the country without the nucleus of a 


League branch among the sons and_ 


daughters of their own officials and 
members. Given the initial facilities of 
a meeting place all that is further neces- 
gary is a line to the Head Office for 
information useful to the League and 
the presence of some representatives cf 
the Party at the first meeting. 

We have little time for those people 
who are afraid to trust the young 
people either in their social activities 
or political ventures. Yet we feel that 
the elders sometimes display a feeling 
in this direction. Do they ever consider 
that the older people can be suspect too? 
Age often brings a toning down and 
a kind of crystalising process resent- 
ing change and breeding conservatism 
in every outlook of life—that is unless 
one fights against this process, and the 
best way of fighting it is to study the 
vitality and activities of Youth and 
actually take. lessons from them! To- 
day our Party really lacks something 
reinvigoration which young 


people can give it. The pioneers, it is 


irue, are still with us. But they are 
sometimes sadly stale, It would do 
the Labour Party no harm if the aver- 


age age of its local officers was less by 


¥ 


ten years and the way to achieve this 
end and to ensure the future is to get 
Youth with us NOW. 

Arising out of the revision of Party 
rules, agreed upon at Brighton, the 


_officers of Local Parties have been since 


in an enquiring frame of mind as to 
when the various changes made in the 


Rules. would be made to operate. The 
new Rules, of course, come into force 
immediately, but the National Labour 
Party E.C., who themselves had vari- 
ous preparations to make prior to the 
general adoption of the Rules, recog- 
nised that some time would be taken 
in procuring the necessary turnover in- 
all constituencies. 

The Party officers since the Brighton 
Conference have been busy in the mat- 
ters where the National E.C. must take 
the initiative and printing and other pre- 
parations have been going on. The new 
rules are now in print. We understand 
the new national membership card is 
also in preparation. We have been 
privileged to see an advance proof of 
this card and to make minor sugges- 
tions thereon. It will be found that the 
membership certificate is combined with 
a card for receipt of subscriptions, th: 
card being adaptable to the differing 
methods in vogue of collecting subscrip- 
tions, 


It will be recollected that the new 
rules provided for much more stringent 
and uniform procedure in the selection 
of Parliamentary candidates than has 
prevailed hitherto. Complaints have 
been made in the past over the am- 
biguity and insufficient announcement 
of proceedings for selection, and in 
many cases the circulars convening 
meetings for selection Lave left much to 
be desired. The forms of notice for 
convening selection meetings prescribed 
by the Rules have now been printed 
and are being circulated to Divisional 
Parties. Vhe use of the official form, 
or a Strict copy of same, is compulsory 
to secure endorsement, so that the com- 
plaints of the past will now disappear. 
We understand the notice forms are 
purchasable at a cheap rate from the 
Literature Department of the Party and 
the cost in most cases will be far 
cheaper than local printing. 

One satisfactory feature of the new 
forms is the explicitness required in the 
written nomination otf a prospective 
candidate. In the past extraordinary 
ideas have prevailed as to how a nomi- 
nation should be brought before a se- 
lection meeting but in the prescribed 
form the fullest and clearest information 
is sought for concerning the candidate 
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and any financial aid behind him. The 
signature of the proposed person is also 
required vouching the form, and of 
course making clear an acceptance if 
successful in the ballot. Incidentally, 
those Parties which have adopted 
unusual methods of voting at their con- 
ferences will find that the rules pres- 
cribe that selection shall be by ballot 
on the basis of one delegate, one vote. 


Now that the indoor meeting season 
is in full swing, a hint concerning ad- 
mission tickets will be timely. It is 
frequently necessary to print different 
sorts of admission tickets, admitting to 
separate parts of the hall or by separate 
doors. All too often unnecessary con- 
fusion is created at the doors by the 
similarity of tickets. This can be 
avoided by an instruction to the printer 
to supply sharply contrasting tints for 
the different classes of tickets. If left 
to himself the printer will sometimes 
supply delicate shades of ticket which 
though certainly differing are very hard 
to distinguish by artificial light. Deep 
colours may perhaps not look so attrac- 


tive by daylight, but they are a distinct - 


assistance to the stewards and the 
printer can supply them. Always print 
on the tickets the number of the door 
or the name of the entrance by which 
any class of ticket secures admission. 


We were present the other day at a 
well-organised Conference for Trade 
Unionists convened in a constituency 
where Trades Union effort and support 
to the Party has not hitherto been satis- 
factory. This Conference was a dis- 
tinct success and should be worth copy- 
ing by other constituencies. It is, of 
course, an old method of organisation, 
but it seems to be by no means played 
out. Circulars were sent to every 
Trades Union Branch announcing a 
Special Conference for Trades Union- 
ists on the relationship of Trades 
Unions to the Labour Party. A promi- 
nent Trades Unionist and Labour M.P. 
was secured to address the gathering, 
and the Editor of the ‘‘Labour Organ- 
iser’’ was present also. The Conference 
proved an admirable opportunity for 
explaining to many fresh people the 
association and commonality of interest 
between the Unions and the Party. It 
cleared away some misunderstandings 
and proved to be an admirable educa- 
tional opportunity, The discussion 
which followed showed that the dele- 
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gates from the Trades Union Branches 
had appreciated the position put before 
them and were fired by a new desire to 
do all they could for the political move-_ 
ment. 

Fresh affiliations have resulted and 
the Conference will go much further 
than this in bringing into line the rank 
and file behind the delegates. Perhaps 
the Co-operators will be tackled next. 
Why not? 


This question of tackling the Trades 
Union Branches is taking on a new 
aspect in view of the disparity between 
the figures for Trades Union member- 
ship and the number affiliated to the 
Labour Party. For this disparity one 
blames the Trades Union Act. The 
election figures seem to prove that the 
overwhelming number of Trades Union- 
ists who do not pay the political levy 
cast their votes nevertheless for Labour 
candidates. Something must be done 
to bring them into membership. The 
writer remembers with some pride that 
as far back as 1907 he introduced a 
method of circulating cards inside 
Trades Union branches to be returned 
through the Branch secretary. It was 
necessary first to arrange with the 
Branch secretary for the circulation and 
the return of cards and tactful approach — 
was, of course, necessary. Most Trades 
Union secretaries to-day would give 
facilities for the circulation of invita- 
tions to join the Labour Party and 
would probably facilitate the collection 
of contributions. There is even in some 
places an arrangement for the collec- 
tion of Labour Party contributions in- 
side Trades Union Branches; where 
practicable this plan might be extended. 

The card to which we refer above 
was reproduced in the quarterly circular 
of the Labour Party in 1907 with the 
commendation of Mr. MacDonald who 
was then Secretary of the Labour Party. 


A questioner asked us the other day 
whether the ‘‘L.O.” did not consider 
something ought to be done to educate 
Local Parties in the art of conducting 
business rapidly. Our correspondent 
said he was on several Town Council 
Committees and in the time occupied 
with one Party meeting he would 
probably be able to attend three Coun- 
cil Committees, and transact six times 
as much business. His letter proceeded 
to severely criticise the lengthy discus- 
sions and needless talking on minor 
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matters which ofien takes 
Party meetings. 

We have a great deal of sympathy 
with our correspondent’s point of view, 
but the question is largely psycholcyi- 
eal. Labour meetings might well be 
more business-like and the evil is by 
no means confined to the deliberations 
-of remote and obscure Local Parties 
where, indeed, one often finds the best 
business methods obtain. 
of Local Parties could do very much to 
simplfy, business by  well-arranged 
agendas and good chairmanship, not to 
mention the necessity of example. But 
there is a limit to which it is desirable 
to hasten business. There is an eradi- 
cable objection with most people to 
“‘rushing”’ anything. There is also 
profound suspicion of whatever appears 
to be a cut and dried programme. 

Clear-headed business people will 
often see a conclusion and decide upon 
a course immediately any matter is 
broached. But they ought to have some 
‘sympathy and consideration for their 
slower-minded colleagues who may not 
be so adept in jumping to conclusions. 
Some sympathy is needed with the man 
who wishes to deliberate. There is the 
all-important point too that though 
somebody’s speech may seem unneces- 
sary, and indeed some people become a 
nuisance by speaking on every subject, 
the speaker nevertheless obtains the 
satisfaction of having his say. 

After all, it is necessary that mem- 
ers of Local Parties should be satisfied 


place at 


with:the business done and they should 


not feel that it has been done for them. 
What seems needless discussion is often 
mecessary discussion to secure this feel- 
ing of satifaction and effective control 
and the time is not really wasted. 

Altogether, while we agree in part 
‘with our correspondent we are not dis- 
posed to share his wholesale condemr.a- 
tion. oa 

Our article in this issue on how mem- 
bership is obtained in the four-figure 
constituencies will be read with interest 
by most Secretaries. , It will be noted 
that most of the Parties with big mem- 
bership secure the penny per week sub- 
scription. There are, however, other 
Parties with big memberships still ad- 
ihering to the older shilling and sixpence 
per annum. Our own view concerning 
the desirability of the higher subscrip- 
tion has been often expressed and in 
fact the points we have urged are 
proven by the fact that the majority 


The officers 


of these big membership Parties secure 
the higher figure. But it will be noted 
that the successful Parties working on 
the lower subscription do not content 
themselves with the small subscription 
obtained but use their membership as 
a basis for all sorts of supplementary 
efforts, collections, canvasses, and so 
forth—so that probably in the long run 
the income secured is not far different. 

We should think it unfortunate if 


efforts resolved themselves purely into 


making members and taking subscrip- 
tions, and we mention this matter be- 
cause it is the use to which membership 
is put which will prove its value. As 
Labour Party membership grows in the 
constituencies we foretell a tremendous 
increase in the social activities of our 
movement and in its local life and 
vitality coupled with an altogether 
different outlook on the finances of the 
movement. This change is worth 
working for. 
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We regret that pressure on 
our space compels us to hold 
over our further contribution 
on above matter. Next 
month this series will re- 
appear and will deal with 


RURAL AND URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 
ELECTIONS 
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Qualification of Non-Resident. 

Question. A bye-election is likely 
to -take place in this ward sometime 
soon, and we have in mind for a candi- 
date a member who, until a month 
ago, had resided in the ward for about 
three years. A month ago he went to 
live outside the boundary of the 
borough. Would be obliged if you 
could let me know whether he will be 
eligible as a candidate or not? 

Answer. Our correspondent does 
mention whether the individual referred 
to is registered as a Local Government 
elector. If he is so registered he will 
be entitled to be nominated and to be 
elected, but if elected his office will 
become vacant when he has ceased for 
six months to reside in the borough. 
Therefore, in order to retain his seat 
it will be necessary either to recom- 
mence residence within the period 
named or to acquire some other quali- 
fication within the borough such as the 
ownership of property. 


An Aldermanic Problem, 


Question. The following case has 
arisen in the City Council. 

1. Alderman died and at 
the October meeting of the Council, 
Councillor ———- was elected to fill 
the vacancy. 

2, Councillor has lived for 
the past year too yards outside the 
city boundary, is not on the Register 
of Electors, and has no other quali- 
fications. 

3. We understand that Councillor 

intends to purchase or rent 

premises to give him a qualification. 
Can he do this by any means to— 
(a) Make the October election valid; 

(b) Qualify him to be elected as an 
alderman on November gth next? 

Answer. Section 14 (3) of the Muni- 

cipal Corporations Act, 1882, says ‘fa 


person shall not be qualified to be 
elected or to be an alderman unless he 
is a councillor or qualified to be a 
councillor.’ The original qualification 
which Councillor possessed is- 
not disclosed in our correspondent’s 
statement. Presumably it was the 
usual qualification that he was “‘quali- — 
fied to elect to the office of councillor,”” 
in other words that he was a Local 
Government elector. If this was actu- 
ally the case then Councillor 

seat became vacant six months ago, 
for Section Il. of the M.C.A., 1882, 
reads as follows :— 

‘**Provided, that every person shall 
be qualified to be elected and to be a 
councillor, who is, at the time of 
election, qualified to elect to the 
office of councillor; which last-men- 
tioned qualification for being elected 
shall be alternative for and shall not 
repeal or take away any other quali- 
fication. 

“But if a person qualified under 
the last foregoing proviso ceases for 
six months to reside in the borough, 
he shall cease to be qualified under 
that proviso, ard his office shall 
become vacant, unless he was at the 
time of his election and continues to 
be qualified in some other manner.” 
If we are right in our surmise then 

Councillor was not qualified to 
be elected an alderman because he was 
not actually a councillor at the time 

of his promotion. 


It is, of course, too late to challenge 
the above issue, but the question of his 
qualification to be elected as an alder- : 
man raises another issue. An alder- 
man is qualified to be re-elected but 
only if he possesses the qualification of 
a councillor. The only way to get this 
qualification in time is to purchase pro- 
perty, and unless the purchase was 
completed by November 9th this person 
would be disqualified, and if elected as 
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an alderman his election would be 
void. : 

It should be noted the purchase of 
property must definitely be completed 
at the time of a person’s election, to 
confer a qualification. A contract to 
purchase property confers no qualifica- 
tion. 


A Parish Gouncil Job. 


Question. The tollowing recently - 


happened at our Parish Council. A 
earetaker was required for the local 
cemetery, and a member of the Coun- 
cil had made application for the job, 
and lert the chamber when the matter 
came up. He was appointed. Was 
this legal? This member then resigned 
his seat on the Council; the vacancy 
was not made public and two members 
proposed and seconded a likely candi- 
date. A second name was submitted, 
but a third one was selected because 
he lives in a part of the village which 
has no_ representative. Was _ this 
manner of filling the vacancy legal? 
Answer. It would not appear that 
there is anything irregular in either 
the appointment of the caretaker or the 
election of a new member to the 
Parish Council. Whatever may be 
said of the ethics of the question there 
is nothing to prevent a person sitting 
on a Parish Council being elected to a 
paid post provided he does not vote on 
same and afterwards resigns. A Par- 
ish Council is required to itself fill any 
vacancy on its body and no bye-election 
takes place. We might point out that 
in the case of a Parish Council the 
County Council has power to remove 
the disability of any member having a 
contract or employment with the 
Council. It has never been quite clear 
how this should be done, and presum- 
ably the member referred to need not 
have resigned, but he could have 
applied to tthe County Council to 
remove his disability taking care, how- 
ever, not to act in the meantime. 


Qualification of Alderman. 

Question. Could you enlighten me 
on a question of law, respecting the 
qualifications of a person entitled to 
sit as a member of a City Council. I 
am concerned about the possibility of 
one of our opponents being put for- 
ward for nomination as an alderman, 
whose residence is about ‘wenty-five 
miles out of I am under the 
impression that this distance will dis- 
qualify him, but I would like to be 


sure of my ground. Trusting you can 
oblige me? 

Answer. This query does not give 
all the information we would like. Is 
the person referred to a Local Govern- 
ment elector, which of course he might 
be quite apart from residence? We 
would further like to know whether he 
is the owner of property in the City= 

Prior to 1918 certain provisions did 
exist imposing a radius limit on non- 
residents in respect of ‘heir qualifica- 
tion to be elected. These provisions 
no longer have force; instead, a per- 
son owning property is fully qualified 
to be elected either as alderman or as 
councillor whether resident or no. , 

The qualifications for an alderman 
are the same as for a councillor with 
the one addition that a person who is 
actually a councillor is qualified to be 
an alderman. Turning, then, to the 
qualification of a councillor we also 
find that a non-resident may be entitled 
to be elected under certain circum- 
stances if he is registered as a Local 
Government elector. This qualification, 
however, is not absolute because he 
must be ‘“‘seised or possessed of real or 
personal property or both to the value 
or amount of 41,000. . . or rated to 
the poor rate... on ‘he annual value 
of £30.’’ Alternatively, he may be 
elected purely because, being ‘‘on’* the 
register, he is ‘‘entitled to elect’’; but 
in this case he becomes disqualified 
after six months of non-residence. 


A Poll-Clerk’s Problem. 

Question. Your advice upon the fol- 
lowing matter arising out of the Muni- 
cipal Elections will be appreciated and 
of interest. One of our members was 
engaged to act as a poll clerk by the 
Town Clerk in connection with the 
bye-election that was held a week 
prior to the ordinary general election 
for councillors. The person concerned 
is one of the present Labour councillors 
tor the borough. This person was duly 
sworn in and took up his duties as poll 
clerk. Later in the day an objection 
to this person’s employment was 
received by the Returning Officer and 
the latter acting on the advice of the 
Town Clerk requested the poll clerk to 
withdraw and a_ substitute was 
appointed to take over the duties. The 
following questions arise and I should 
be glad of your opinion. 

(a) Once a person having taixen the 

Statutory Declaration, etc., either 

as presiding officer or poll clerlx, is 
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it permissible for that person to 
leave the polling station until the 
close of the poll? When I mention 
leave the polling station, I mean not 
to return again. 

(b) Once a person having been 
appointed for such a position, is it 
possible for such appointment to be 
cancelled and a substitute brought 
in? 

(c) Is it a valid objection to a person 
occupying such a post on the ground 
that he is a councillor for that par- 
ticular Corporation ? 

(d) Would it have been possible for the 
person concerned, despite _ the 
request received from the Town 
Clerk and endorsed by the Return- 
ing Officer for the particular ward, 
to have refused to leave the polling 
booth and carried on with the duties 
he had been previously entrusted 
with? I might say here, that the 
person who was removed received 
payment in full for the job, as 
though nothing untoward had 
transpired. 

(e) If an irregularity has been com- 


mitted, what effective steps could be. 


taken? Is the Town Clerk solely 
responsible, or could it also be 
interpreted that the Returning 
Officer was equally involved (there 
is no doubt but that the latte was 
guided by the Town Clerk)? 


Answer. In our opinion the objection 
taken by the Returning Officer was a 
proper one. On grounds of public 
policy we think it undesirable that a 
member of a public body should 
take a minor paid post in the elections 
to his own body. Under certain cir- 
cumstances a councillor may himself 
be a Returning Officer, but the law 
takes certain steps to ensure that he 
does not officiate in his own ward, and 
he must otherwise observe impartiality. 
Though a poll clerk's impartiality is 
also presumed, doubts may well exist 
in the minds of electors if any of these 
officers are found to be drawn from 
the public men of the Party of one of 
the candidates. : 

There is an even graver objection 
inasmuch as this poll clerk became dis- 
qualified as a councillor the moment he 
contracted for his employment and this 
disqualification continued until he was 
paid. We hope there were no ill con- 
sequences of this act. 

Regarding the questions put by our 
beaten our answers are as fol- 
ow t— 


(a) There is nothing to prevent any 
sworn person leaving a_ polling 
station before the close of the poll. 
In fact, the officers frequently leave 
for refreshments. 

(b) The law appears to give absolute 
discretion to the Returning Officer 
over the appointment of his staff and 
we think the R.O. is within his 
rights in cancelling any appointment 
for such reason as appears to him 
fit. 

(c) See our views expressed above. 

(d) A person who disobeys the lawful 
demands of the Returning Officer 
or Presiding Officer may be forcibly 
removed. We are of the opinion 
that a poll clerk whose appointment 
is cancelled might be treated as a 
trespasser if he refused to leave. 

(e) The Returning Officer is solely res- 
ponsible for decisions given by him. 
The Town Clerk bona fide acting 
as legal adviser to the R.O. is not 
responsible to anyone for the advice 
he gives. Though the Town Glerk 
may originally have had some res- 
ponsibility for a mistaken appoint- 
ment we do not think any action is 
possible or desirable. 


Let the : 
BLACKERIARS PRESS § 


help you! 


We can help you. Give us 
thechance to proveto you 
that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with 
quick despatch, Labour 
can hold its own in trade 
as well as in politics. Send 
us your enquiries. 
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BLACKERIARS PRESS Ltd. 
SMITH-DORRIEN ROAD, 
LEICESTER 
§ Phone 27164. W.W. Borrett, Manager 
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Back copies of our February 
number are still urgently required. 
Send to the Editor. 
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THE ENQUIRY INTO ELECTORAL 
REFORM 


There is every evidence that the 
interest of organisers and electioneers 
is now being kindled in the coming 
enquiry into electoral reform, briefly 
referred to in our last issue. 


Electoral reform has different mean- 


ings for different Parties. The Liberal 
Party owes half its history to the suc- 
‘cess with which it was able to dangle 
popular proposals upon this subject 
before the people. The most sweeping 
of these are not law even to-day thanks 
largely to Liberal leaders themselves. 
The great reforms with which the 
Liberal Party played for the greater 
part of a century gingered its move- 
ment and kept social reform in the 
background and so they served their 
end. This seems equally true of the 
Liberal Party’s late-in-the-day cham- 
.pionship of Proportional Representa- 
tion! 

To the Tory Party electoral reform 
is anathema—a widening of democraitc 
government is something to be fought 
at all costs and in the inevitable hour 
of acceptance to be legislated grudg- 
ingly and reservedly. That much is 
history. Toryism’s present attitude to 
electoral reform is purely opportunist. 
Certain changes like P.R. might be 
acceptable in so far as it could be 
made a brake on Labour’s progress. In 
other directions we may look for the 


usual negation. The Tory Party will, 


defend plural voting and every bias in 
favour of property. We may expect 
also some aggression in the direction 
of making local government candida- 
tures more difficult of inception and a 
general opposition to liberalising and 
simplifying the processes of election. 
The Labour Pary on the other hand 
not only has been the first to feel the 
tarshness of many incidencies in the 
present franchise and electoral laws, but 
it has an outlook which resents and 
chafes against a hundred and one 
anomalies, injustices and obstructions 
to the free expression of the peoples’ 
will in both Parliamentary and Local 
Government elections. The Party ap- 
proaches the whole question of electoral 
reform with its mind made up that the 
cumbersome and complicated machinery 
of elections not only needs revision, 
but excision, and that much which: is 


unnecessary and confusing must be cut 
away. 

In the outlines of Electoral Reform 
the Labour Party has an official policy 
deliberately enunciated and approved, 
and it is laid down in ‘‘Labour and the 
Nation.”’ Party Conferences have 
from time to time, somewhat hurriedly 
in some cases it must be confessed, 
passed resolutions on various minor 
aspects of the question; if and where 
these conflict with the official policy 
above mentioned these resolutions must 
be regarded as_ ineffective. The 
National Executive of the Party is now, 
we understand to consider the 
whole field of franchise and election law 
Both in relation to Local Government 
and Parliamentary elections, and to 
corrupt practices; in this fresh review 
of the whole situation it is hardly 
likely to be bound by the terms of 
piecemeal resolutions passed at -some 
casual moment without relation to all 
aspects of the question. 

The official policy of the Party as 
laid down in ‘‘Labour and the Nation’”’ 
is as follows :-— 

1. The maintenance of the unques- 
tioned supremacy of the House of 

Commons. 


2. Uncompromising resistance to 
the establishment of a second cham- 
ber with authority over finance and 
power to hamper the House of Com- 
mons and defeat democratic decisions. 

3. The abolition of plural voting. 
4. Drastic legislation against 
corrupt practices at elections, and the . 
abolition of practices which confer 
special political advantages upon 
wealth. 

5. The establishment of complete 
publicity with regard to Party funds, 
and the termination of the practice 
of selling so-called honours. 

6. The creation of separate legis- 
lative assemblies in Scotland, Wales 
and England, with autonomous 
powers in matters of local concern. 
Obviously broad generalities must 

now be reduced to concrete proposals 
and the National Executive of the 
Party will be engaged in the considera- 
tion of a long series of detailed 
suggestions supplementing and imple- 
menting in’ some cases the ‘‘Labour 
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and the Nation’? programme, and in 
other cases enlarging upon it in view 


of the unexpected wideness of the 
enquiry. The latter category of pro- 
posals of course include franchise 


amendment, many important changes 
required in the machinery of elections 
and the corrupt and illegal practices 
thereat. 

That, apart from _ constitutional 
changes, a big task will lie before the 
enquiry in investigating and reporting 
upon the existing machinery of elec- 
tions will be generally admitted. The 
British constitution it has been said is 
a growth and not a creation, and this 
truism embraces both the franchise 
laws and those relating to the machin- 
ery of elections, Simplification, 
codification and assimilation are three 
important requirements applying to the 
whole field of the coming enquiry. The 
Labour Organiser has again and again 
called attention to anomalies and 
defects in the existing laws which are 
a result of piecemeal dealing with the 
‘matter and also due to the lack of a 


liberal outlook in dealing with means. 


for expressing the peoples’ desires. 
Our back files are replete with refer- 
ences to the need of revision and the 
out-of-date character of many enact- 
ments. 

The Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, though a step forward in the 
direction of simplification (repealing or 
modifying as it did over one hundred 
Statutes) left a great deal to be desired, 
and itself created or continued new 
anomalies and injustices. This Act 
was amended in the very year of its 
enactment, and there are other amend- 
ing Acts for practically every year that 
has elapsed since. 

Existing Acts of Parliament creating 
offences at elections go back to William 
of Orange, and corrupt and_ illegal 
practices have been legislated against 
periodically for the last hundred years. 
In many respects the enactments are a 
hopeless jumble, and apart from codi- 
fication there are several fresh practices 
which should be declared illegal or 
corrupt. ‘ : 

The R.P. (1918) Act primarily dealt 
with the franchise, but it also imposed 
fresh corrupt practices and tinkered 
with the machinery of elections without 
bringing either of these matters up to 
date. The machinery of elections is 
principally based on the Ballot Act—a 
sixty-year-old experimental statute that 
was grafted on to still earlier pro- 
cedure. These Victorian laws are 
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hopelessly out of date to-day and the 
result is a cumbersome and unsatis- 
factory method of conducting polls 
which needs to be brought into line — 
with modern ideas and _ scientific — 
development. < 

In the re-casting of British Local 
Government which took place at 
the end of last century, our legislators 
appear to have been aware of some of 
the defects of earlier legislation and in 
providing the machinery for conducting 
Local Government elections fresh 
complication was introduced by the 
necessity for laying down differing and 
improved machinery for these elec 
tions. The net result is further chaos ~ 
and difference in detail altogether 
unnecessary and conducive to cost and 
confusion. 

In their examination of the matters” 
to which we have referred the Execu- 
tive of the Labour Party will have 
before them numerous suggestions and 
proposals put forward through* the 
editor of this journal on behalf of t 
National Association of Labour Regis- 
tration and Election Agents. Co 
sultation with the Laobur agents 
the country is still taking place, but it 
may be unwise to list here the amend- 
ments to present procedure that seemed 
to be called for. We intend, how- 
ever, to keep our readers abreast of 
the times as far as may be possibie, 
and in the meantime we invite readers 
to send to the Editor their own exper- 
ience of anomalies with any sugges- 
tions they may desire to make to 
improve the franchise and election 
laws in consonance with the broad out- 
lines of Labour policy. 
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PENCILS!!! 


Ah! the very thing. Adver- 
tise coming events profitably. 


Pencils with special imprints 


for Bazaars, Election and 
Branch Funds—for samples 
(2d.) write 


SIMON BIRKBECK, Keswick 


WANTED, TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN. No canvassing, no s. 
useful side line for organisers, lectur- 
ers calling Labour clubs, I.L.P. 
branches. — Apply, by letter, stating 
district covered.—Walker, 23, Charles 
Street, Newport, Mon. 


